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Editorial. 


It well may be that in the history of the College two of last term’s 
busy days will stand out distinctly by reason of important events belonging 
to them. ‘The installation of central heating, which for long gave to the 
floors of the corridors an appearance of archipelagoes and to the general 
picture of College certain effective high-lights, is no¢ one of them. The 
two days in mind are Wednesday, 26th October, and Thursday, 17th 
November. To the first belongs the official opening of the Parry Room, 
(Mr. Colles has written about it in another page of this Macaztne) ; to the 
second, the initial awards of the newly-founded Tellowship of the Royal 
College of Music. 

That such a Diploma should be at the discretionary disposal of the 
Council will be warmly approved within and without the College. It is 
honorary ; it enables the Council “to mark their appreciation of conspicuous 
services rendered to the Art of Music and to the College by Professional 
Musicians and others.” That is the root idea in it, and was the Council’s 
motive for its institution. 

The first award of the new Fellowship was to Sir Ernest Palmer. 
That was supremely just ; moreover, it was imaginative. It secured 
unbounded approval among all classes of musicians, and the mass of public 
opinion went twice (as it were) to the approval of an honour done to a 
friend of a great Art, where it might have gone but once to a professional 
similarly honoured. 

Rather dramatically, but most appropriately, the announcement of the 
award was made unexpectedly in the course of a Patron’s Fund Rehearsal 
in the College Concert Room, when Sir Ernest was present and thoroughly 
enjoying the very lively signs of the utility of his gifts to music. It was 
during an interval in the rehearsal that Sir Hugh Allen announced the 
College’s wish to do itself the honour of asking Sir Ernest Palmer to 
become its first Fellow. Addressing those present, the Director said : 

“Tt gives me particular pleasure to interrupt the proceedings this 
morning for a moment or two. And I feel sure you will welcome the 
opportunity of taking part in a new and homely function. 

“Up till now the College has never had, as part of its constitution, a 
body of Fellows distinguished alike in music and in the service of music. 
Such bodies are usually found in learned Societies and Institutions. 

“To-day, by a new clause in our Charter, we are able to do honour to 
ourselves and to the cause of music in this country, and I now declare that, 
by the unanimous resolution of the Council and with the approval of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, our President, Sir Ernest Palmer, the 
Founder of the Patron’s Fund of the R.C.M., is elected the first I’ellow of 
the College. 
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‘No one deserves it more, no one will adom it better. Sir Emest 
Palmer is the least likely of men fully to realise the gratitude that 
numberless young musicians, whether composers or performers, feel 
towards him. 

“When the writer of the Book of Ecclesiasticus said ‘Let us now 
praise famous men,’ he mentioned, among others, ‘such as found out 
musical tunes,’ and J claim that Sir Ernest Palmer, by virtue of the many 
musical tunes he has helped people to ‘find out’ in another sense, is 
rightly included among those famous men who ought to be praised.” 

Of all this act, the principal figure in it was given a mere two 
minutes’ notice, and in but little more time was introduced by Dr. George 
Macmillan, signed the Roll of Fellows, declared himself overwhelmed, 
spoke of the honour which was his of being the founder of the Patron’s 
lund, and affirmed that it had become “an everlasting joy” to him because 
he felt he had done something for the Art of Music. 

The ovation accorded to Sir Ernest was mainly from musicians who 
had benefited through the Patron’s Fund ; but there were spontaneity and 
sincerity in every shout and hand-clap, no matter whose. 

It gave equal pleasure that at the same time it was announced that 
Sir Walter Parratt, Sir Frederick Bridge, Sir Charles Stanford, Dr. Charles 
Wood, Mr. Vrederick Cliffe, Mr. Gustave Garcia, Mr. Achille Rivarde, 
Mr. Herbert Sharp, Mr. Albert Visetti, and Mr. W. E. Whitehouse had 
been elected Fellows, 

To all who have received the honour of election the MAGAZINE 
offers most hearty congratulations. 


Director's Address. 
(JANUARY 91H, 1922 

All of you have had a pretty good time judging by the look of you. 
I hope you spent your Christmas with due restraint upon the good food 
the season brings, as you probably have done with regard to the work you 
meant to do and haven’t done. It ill becomes me, who ran away one day 
before term was over, to speak of work. But I felt it was absolutely 
necessary to get some new views on energy and dynamics, and so I spent my 
Christmas at the foot of Vesuvius and Boxing-day on the top of it. There 
I saw what real, concentrated, uncontrolled enthusiasm can do. No rules 
and regulations for Vesuvius. When it lets itself go, you have to go too, 
When in a rage, it pours its torrents of abuse on unoffending villages. They 
just submit, and are never heard of again. When in kindlier mood, it just 
sits puffing away as at a huge friendly pipe, it emits occasional grunts of 
satisfaction, as much as to say “I can do it at any moment, again.” There 
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you can see what force is, what heat is, and wonder how the Almighty keeps 
these glorious fires going without anyone to stoke them. Yet it is only a 
safety valve ! an outlet for energy, which never ceases—a monument of 
industry. 

The beginning of a new year is the usual if not the best time for 
reviewing things and estimating our position in life’s journey, of assessing 
the progress that we have made, of readjusting our plans for the future or 
of making entirely new ones. We take the opportunity of looking back as 
well as forward, and see behind us well-spent months of work, fruitful in 
results ; or it may perhaps have been a period empty of anything that can 
be described as useful ; or it may have been filled with numberless 
things begun and never finished. . According to the manner in which we 
have spent our time we may be pleased or depressed ; and according to 
the kind of persons we are we may trim our sails and steer our courses in the 
new year by observations taken from the old one, from mistakes made and 
from experiences gained. 

It is at once a sad time and a hopeful time. Sad to some of us 
who find the new years arriving with increasing swiftness, hopeful for 
those who, like you, are young and anxious to climb up to the heights 
from which they think they will be able more clearly to discern what lies 


before them. 
The new year is the time for making all kinds of good resolutions. 


By good resolutions we mean the intentions that we formulate mentally for 
virtuous conduct. We all of us make them liberally, and to a large extent 
in good faith. We intend to carry them into practice ; we do actually do 
it sometimes. But we find the process of making these resolutions rather 
refreshing, a sort of annual spring cleaning or a yearly bath, and we pride 
ourselves on our virtue, and think we can be sure of ourselves. ‘Think for 
a moment of the thousands of people who every new year buy a diary to 
be be kept religiously through the year. Nowa diary is the daily record 
of events not the record of datly events. You know what in nine cases out 
of ten is the result; the first ten days of January punctiliously kept, then 
come spurts every few days, then at intervals of a week or so; from March 
onwards, a book innocent of entries !_ Did we really mean to keep a diary 
at all, or was it only rather a jolly thing to contemplate doing, of 
which we wearied the moment we found it imposed a strain on us if we 
were going to do it properly ? 

Some of us say we will knock off smoking altogether, or only smoke 
so many cigarettes a week ; and find that we have smoked all of them by 
the 2nd of January. Another says I will learn one of the “48” every week 
of the year till I know the lot, and gives the plan up when the first difficult 


one comes along. 
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It is pretty obvious that the difficulty is not in making the resolution, 
but in making the right kind of resolution. It is not the resolution, but 
the sticking fo if that matters. The virtue is in the carrying it out. We 
may decide on doing something which is quite easy to do but soon proves 
wearisome because it ceases to be interesting, or we may decide to do some- 
thing that proves to be beyond our powers of endurance, and so proves 
too exacting. It seems, therefore, that we should be careful as to what 
resolutions we make—choosing such as are neither too easy nor too difficult, 
and which we have some reasonable hope of keeping. One temptation 
always awaits us—we have the secret satisfaction of knowing that if we fail 
we can start afresh, and that isa real danger. But having made up our 
minds we must keep ourselves at the sticking point, and not allow ourselves 
to think that after all it doesn’t matter very much if we fail, because after 
all we needn’t have started. The whole good to be got from the making 
of a resolution is the sticking to it ; to prove that we can and to strengthen 
our powers of doing so. ‘They say that the road to hell is paved with good 
intentions, Don’t let us flatter ourselves that when we fail of our good 
intentions we are at least keeping that well-worn road in good repair ! 


The road we all travel upon is one long incline, at the upper end of 
which is achievement and heaven and at the lower end failure or hell. 
It all depends in which direction we keep our eyes how we fare ; don’t 
£0 backwards. We've got to go uphill or we shall infallibly go down. 
And as in ordinary sports we train ourselves to endure fatigue, to keep our 
eyes fixed on the goal and our minds on the game, so in this game of 
games (the work of our lives) we must keep steadily going forwards. We 
shall get hot and tired and dusty, and often out of breath. We must not 
often sit by the roadside and stop to get our wind, we must be trained to 
keep it up. 

Every time we make a resolution which we keep faithfully we 
strengthen our chances of getting higher up because we strengthen our powers 
of endurance. You are all here for a definite purpose ; each one of you 
has, I hope, a definite aim in life, each one has so to fashion this life that 
the best may be got out of it, and into it. Each case is different, and 
each one has to find the way best suited to his case. To make the best 
use of time and opportunity—that is the resolution best suited to the new 
year. To make of your days and weeks the best use possible so that there 
is no diffusion of energy, no loss of time, no turning back. Some of you 
live lives of real steady pressure. Some, more volcanic, work in eruptions, 
and boil over and cool down. Some are more concerned with the number 
of irons they have in the fire than with the fact of the fire being alight or 
not, 
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It is absolutely essential for any effective and continuous work that 
your days should be ordered and spaced so that there is as little confusion 
as possible ; for remember this, that the moment there is disorganisation 
there is complete consequent loss of power. Parry said: “Some people 
when they find something going wrong or giving them trouble have not 
enough backbone to stick to it, and go slithering off into something else, 
and once begun the process of letting things slide goes on getting worse and 
worse, and when they arrive at years of discretion they find they have just 
been doing nothing, and that life has become a jumble, and they begin to 
hope that heaven will make up for the muddle they have made of their 
chances on earth.” 

One point in this connection strikes me very strongly sometimes. 
Students now and then are apt to think that a change of study, or a change 
of master, is the only solution of their immediate difficulty ; they feel, 
perhaps, they are not getting on as fast as they expected, or hoped. ‘They 
are disappointed, perhaps, because in earlier years before they came here 
they seemed to be getting on so well. 

It is quite possible that a change of study, or even a change of master, 
may be the good thing for the master or the pupil, but it is very important 
for any such student to be quite sure that he is not labouring under a 
misapprehension, and that what seemed lack of progress was only due to 
the necessity of going back a step or two to make good something left 
out in previous training. 

In any case, it is very necessary thoroughly to search out all the 
circumstances and not jump to the conclusion that the difficulty must 
of necessity lie outside you. 

Variety is one of the great and necessary ingredients of life, 
variability one of the curses of character. ‘Io desire change for the sake 
of change without any definite aim or plan is to weaken the hold you have 
on things. You are apt to lose all. It is the general custom at this time 
of the year for great drapery stores to have their annual stocktaking and 
remnant sales, to which all the young ladies of London rush with almost 
indecent haste. We, like the shops, take stock of our position, and some 
of us are only too glad to get rid of the remnants of last year at any price, 
and seize upon the opportunity of re-fitting for this. We must be very 
careful what we get. I suppose nothing thrills a young woman so much as 
bargain hunting in large stores. She is never guided by whether she really 
wants the things. She wants them because they are bargains, and are so 
cheap, that it seems almost wicked not to buy them while she can. They 
may (and, of course, she says they will) come in useful at any time. It 
would be silly to miss such an opportunity. These young women go into 
ecstasies over their purchases, and life takes for a time the rosy colours of 
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their silk and satin bargains. They find in the end that there is little 
permanent advantage to be got from them, for this piece is not quite long 
enough, that one the wrong shade, this too thick, that the wrong width, 
and the only effect is some excitement, and splashes of glory in various hats 
and blouses. 

It is in something of this spirit that we make some of our New Year 
resolutions. ‘They take on a very rosy colour; they appear to be just 
what we want ; they have the look of being convenient and easily adapted ; 
one can be exchanged for another ; and then we find very often that they 
don’t suit for this or that cause, and are again put into the work-bag to 
add one more to the jumble we have already accumulated. It seems, 
therefore, wise to buy only such things as we really need and can make the 
best use of. No grand schemes of reformation, no shattering changes in 
the ways of life, but justa simple resolution which we are capable of sticking 
to and making effective. 

When we as individuals make rules for our own guidance we do so in 
the best of faith that we are going to tryto keep to them; wedon’t doubt 
the necessity for having them ; we think quite rightly that they are likely 
to help us. We are inclined to obey them partly because we are able to 
choose them for ourselves. We can take a reasonable interest in them. But 
we don’t always regard the rules which govern communities in the same 
happy light, nor the rules which we are supposed to observe when we 
learn such things as Harmony and Counterpoint or answer fugue subjects. 
We find them tiresome, and we constantly say we can see no reason for some 
of them. We are apt to resent the narrow limits they allow us. The 
very words of rule and regulation seem to suggest bonds and compulsion. 
I suppose we all agree that rules are good things, or at least useful things, and 
even necessary ; we couldn’t get very far in a place like this without some of 
them, But our attitude towards them is conditioned by our understanding 
of them, If we understand them, we obey them, and find no difficulty in 
doing so. If we don’t understand them we often think them vexatious and 
unnecessary, and can see no reason for observing them. ‘Take the case of 
games ; to those who know the rules, they seem not only reasonable but 
absolutely necessary, but to the looker-on who knows them not they 
appear to be ludicrous and annoying. But they are rules laid down 
on real experience, and are alive. All good rules must be so. Many 
rules grow out of date, as conditions change, especially with such things as 
fashions ; some remain for all time. Some rules are only discovered to be 
rules when the processes from which they were discovered are already dead. 
This is very true of many rules and regulations laid down for the working of 
Harmony and Counterpoint. I once heard Parry say that no text-book on 
these subjects had ever been written that wasn’t out of date before it was 
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finished. Think what it means to-day to be told that you must do this and 
that in music, or it is usual to do this andthat. But there are rules which 
must always be universally recognised whenever people live together and 
work together, and when all the individuals with their idiosyncrasies are 
merged into one big corporation, governed on broad and generous lines. 

The life we want you to lead is one in which freedom, enthusiasm, 
and liberty run hand in hand with order, loyalty and devotion to the place. 
Where the widest divergences of opinion and the most varied gifts may 
meet and mix with each other. Where the strong ones may help the weak, 
where enthusiasm may warm the frigid, where the cool ones may restrain 
the hot-heads, where the widest latitude may be found for individual 
development of character, and the richest mixture produced of all these 
individual characteristics in one great common life, animated and guided 
by a common purpose. 

Only by ordering our lives well are we able to find enough time to 
do all the things we have to do. But this ordering must be left to the 
individual, because my order may not, and probably will not, suit you. All 
of us are tidy or untidy in different ways. I know some people who in 
space are scrupulously tidy, and who are mentally rag-bags, and wice versa. 

But if we try each for himself to get the best kind of plan or order 
into his life it will be good all round ; good for our character, good for our 
work, and good as example for others. You are given certain broad lines 
for guidance, you are provided with food for thought in your lessons and your 
classes and in the musical atmosphere of the place. It is up to you to work 
out your own salvation, remembering that the work must be worth doing— 
must be done, as _ they say, all out, and must be done for others as well as 
yourselves. 

In this spirit 1922 will not be the least effective year of our lives, nor 


the least enjoyable. 


The Wind that Wakes the World. 


Hark ! listen to the dawn wind passing by, 

The softest breeze that rustles all the leaves, 
The fields are waving with their golden sheaves, 
Still waters rippling wake the dragon-fly. 

Most wonderful the moment dawn is nigh, 

The wind that wakes the world as she receives 
Faint whispers of the day to come, and wreathes 
O’er earth the glist’ning dewdrops from the sky. 


A veil of white-grey mist surrounds the hills, 
The grass is wet with fairy gossamer, 

A dawn of silent beauty fades away. 

The birds wake up and start their tunes and trills 
In Nature’s orchestra. The Sun is near 
And rises brilliantly to crown the day ! 


GLapys BRADFIELD. 
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The Monster. 


Lovers of loud noises delight in monster orchestras. Some of us are 
apt to think this a modern vice or virtue—according to our ages and our 
points of view. Of course, we are wrong. For example, in 1784, on what 
was assumed to be the Centenary of Handel’s birth and a quarter of a 
century after his death, a great festival in his honour was given in 
Westminster Abbey. Dr. Burney, in a Commemoration essay, which was 
bound up afterwards with the programmes, has kept it all very vivid for us, 
and tells us how “this great idea was generated, cherished and matured.” 

But the generation had nothing really to do with Handel. It all 
began because Lord Fitzwilliam, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn and Joah 
Bates, Esq., had an unholy desire to consolidate into one band all “the 
eminent musical performers of all kinds, both vocal and instumental, with 
which London abounded.” What more natural than that the three fanatics 
should seize upon the birth and death of Handel as a peg upon which to 
hang their project ! 

The Musical Fund, so closely connected with Handel, and the 
Directors of the Concert of Ancient Music, were soon inspired with 
alacrity. The King was invoked, and found gracious. It only remained 
to approach the Clergy. The Bishop of Rochester, who was in question, 
could not well be less gracious than the King. He consented to the use of 
the Abbey, only stipulating that part of the proceeds should benefit the 
Westminster Infirmary. Thus he vindicated the clerical tenet that a 
musical festival is a musical festival only if it benefits a worthy charity. 

All these consents having been received it became possible to collect 
the band and singers, and to prepare the Abbey for the “celebrity.” ‘This 
was done upon a great scale, the architect, Mr. Wyatt, building up Gothic 
galleries and arranging tiers of seats in the western part of the Abbey. 
The orchestra was placed under the west window, and above it was raised 
the occasional organ. Facing this, at the east end of the aisle, were the 
royal seats, and the space between was filled with benches for early 
subscribers, whilst the side aisles held galleries. It was a great enterprise 
of Mr. Wyatt’s, and he accomplished it all at very small cost, but to such 
a nicety that there was not the smallest accident in spite of the many 
crowds, 

Even more important than Mr. Wyatt’s devices was the composition 
of the orchestra, since the terrible three had decided ‘to employ every 
species of instrument that was capable of producing grand effects ina 
great orchestra and spacious building.” Amongst them the “sacbut” or 
“double trumpet” was sought, but it was so long since it had been used 
in this country that only with great difficulty could “proficients” be found, 
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and then, judging by their names, they must all have been foreigners. The 
double bassoon, a tube of 16 feet, the kettle drums, the Tower drums, being 
those captured at Malplaquet by the Duke of Marlborough in 1709, and 
an excellent organ, “fabricated for the Cathedral of Canterbury by the 
ingenious Mr. Samuel Green, of Islington,” all enhanced the production 
of “grand effects.” Dr. Burney remarks upon “the great propriety” of 
all the drums used in the Dettingen Ze Deum when, ‘except the 
destruction, they had all the effect of the most powerful artillery.” 
Altogether, the orchestra contained about 270 performers, and the choir 
about 280. They were directed by Mr. Joah Bates, who sat at the 
harpsichord, which had keys of communication with the organ, in an 
extension of a plan contrived by Handel himself when he conducted his 
oratorios. It sounds extremely complicated, but it met with Dr. Burney's 
unqualified approval. Indeed, he indulges in a pretty severe philippic 
against those who conduct “with a noisy baton or truncheon.” ‘It is 
certain,” he says, “that when the measure is broken, the fury of the 
musical general, or director, increasing with the disobedience and confusion 
of his troops, he becomes more violent and his strokes and gesticulations 
more ridiculous in proportion to their disorder.” But when the band 





and singers were directed by Mr. Joah Bates from his harpsichord attached 
to the organ, a “totality of sound seemed to proceed from one voice and 
one instrument.” A verdict which the conductors class may well ponder | 


The audiences were very large ; indeed, upon the first day, Wednesday, 
May 26, 1784, many people were turned away, and still the press was most 
agitating. The doors were late in opening, and by 10 o'clock in the 
morning ‘such a crowd of ladies and gentlemen were assembled together 
as became very formidable and terrific to each other, particularly the 
female part of the expectants.” They got safely to their places at last and, 
except for dishevelled hair and torn garments, no real mischief happened. 
The King and Queen having also taken their places with “pleasure and 
astonishment painted so strongly on their countenances as to be visible to 
all their delighted subjects present,” there came at last the moment when 
‘a silence the most profound and solemn” was gently interrupted by the 
processional Symphony from the Coronation Anthem. ‘And from the 
time that the first sound of this celebrated and well-known composition was 
heard, to the final close, every hearer seemed afraid of breathing, lest it 
should obstruct the stream of harmony in its passage to the ear.” Which 
things show that though modern audiences may have learnt something in 
the matter of patience in waiting for a performance, they have forgotten 


something in the manner of listening to it. 
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The commemoration pursued its appointed course and ended in an 
extasy of glory with the Afessiah; it was a delight not only to the per- 
formers who came from every part of the country, and to their audiences, 
but to the charities which benefited by it; the Westminster Hospital 
rejoiced in £1,000, and the decayed musicians in six times that sum. It 
is to be supposed that even then they were a numerous body ! Most illumina- 
ting of all the advertising of the “great idea” only cost £236 19s.. 
Modern Festival promoters may sigh; they are not fortunate enough, 
perhaps, to possess “the zeal, diligence and arithmetice-dexterity of Mr. 
Simpson,” to whom this happy issue was largely due. 

But if there is no Mr. Simpson, let us hope at least that our modern 
Joah Bates’s still have listeners who will say to them as the Italian Count 
said to Dr. Burney, ‘It is only your great and very respectable nation 


that is capable of planning and executing such enterprises.” 
SRK 


——_ —_ 


The Parry Room. 


Readers of the MaGazinr are, of course, prepared to be told that the 
Parry Room (in Room go) is completely equipped, furnished and endowed, 
has been opened with becoming ceremony, and is now in constant use. 

Only the last part of this news can be given with truth. It was 
opened with becoming ceremony on Wednesday, October 26th, and of 
that more shall be told presently. It is in constant use, and the use is 
showing us how many more things we want to complete the equipment, 
furniture and endowment. If anyone wants to give anything to the Room 
apart from money, which is always needed for buying and binding books, 
and for everyday expenses, let him or her write to me or to some other 
learned and discreet person on the Committee, Dr. Daymond for 
example, for like the Lord High Executioner we have “ got a little list.” 

But do not think I am asking for anything, I may give just this one 
little dig to the sympathies of Royal Collegians, but to beg I am 
ashamed. Rather I must record the thanks of the Committee for all the 
generous support which has carried its activities so far, and especially 
mention some of the personal gifts to the Room which help to give it its 
special character. First among these is the large gift of books from Sir 
Hubert’s own library at Kensington Square, which Lady Maud Parry has 
most kindly given. We cannot be grateful enough to her and to her 
daughter, Mrs. Ponsonby, who gave much care and thought to the selection. 
Many of these books have Sir Hubert’s pencilled notes and comments in 
the margins, and to read them is like having a chat with him about their 
contents. Mrs. Dannreuther also has enriched the collection with many 
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volumes from her husband’s library, and mention has already been 
made of these and of the Bach-Gesellschaft edition, which was Sir 
Hubert’s, and which Dr. Daymond has placed in the room. 


There are also one or two personal treasures. One is the 
Bachelor of Music hood in which Sir Hubert took his degree at Oxford 
when he was eighteen. Sir Hubert promised to give it to the first College 
boy who took the same degree, and it was won by Dr. Buck, who now gives 
it to the Parry Room. Another delightful memento is a book of Bach’s 
Organ Preludes and Fugues, which Mr. Stanley Roper kindly gives. Its 
history is that it belonged to Sir William Richmond, who used to play the 
Fugues on the piano with Sir Hubert when they were young men 
together, one of them playing the manuals and one the pedal part. It no 
doubt helped to lay the foundation of that study of Bach which bore 
momentous fruit later. There have been many other gifts of a 
less personal kind, including a new Grove’s Dictionary from 
Messrs. Macmillan, for which, and for several other books published 
by the firm, we must especially thank Mr. George Macmillan, 
Mrs. Colles gives ‘‘The Oxford Reformers” and “The Peasants’ 
Rising,” and Mrs. Carbery Dr. Fellowes’ ‘English Madrigal 
Composers.” Messrs. Novello have given a number of Sir Hubert’s works, 
including the full score of the “ Pied Piper,” “ Blest Pair of Sirens,” and 
the English Suite for String Orchestra. The Committee is most grateful 
for all these, which already make the Parry Collection a substantial 
addition to the Library. Their profusion raises the question ‘“ What about 
book cases?” But I will not beg, only—we have “got them on the list.” 


The official opening on October 26th was delightfully unofficial. 
Some hundreds of Royal Collegians, past and present, and friends, 
assembled in the Parry Room at 11 a.m. Amongst them were Lady Maud 
Parry, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Ponsonby, Mr. H. P. Greene, and several 
members of the College Council. 

The Director, mounted on a table, opened the Room with these 


words :— 

We are met here this morning for a very happy purpose—to dedicate to the 
memory of Hubert Parry this Reading-room, which is to bear his name. We 
hope it may enable Students who pass through the College to develop their 
character and musicianship on those full and wide lines which Parry himself was 
always exhorting us to follow, and in which he himself was the most stimulating 
leader. We hope all those who work here and use the opportunities which 
are now provided for them will feel his influence strong about them. Here, for 
25 years, he stood the living centre of the finest musicianship we have ever had 
in England, and it is a significant fact that his Room should be in the centre of 
one of. the finest libraries in Europe, and it should, therefore, be the focus of all 
the reading, study and research which are necessary to the truly equipped 
musician. His influence can always be kept alive by the use to which the room 
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is put. It should make it possible for numberless Students to realise how true 
were Parry's own words when he said, ‘to enjoy life fully you have to realise that 
everything a man can do in this world has some relation to something else,” and 
the wider the range of relations you are capable of feeling the more complete 
and constant is the sum of your enjoyment. 


I cannot do better than read to you one paragraph from a College Address 
touching this point :— 


‘But we come to the College with the intention of doing something ; and the 
people who have made up their minds to do something are in a position of 
advantage, and are unlikely to choose forms of distraction which lead up to such 
distressing futilities as the giggling and guzzling which appear to occupy such 
a wide space in the lives of some aimless people. People who address them- 
selves to some definite work or other are more likely to choose enjoyments which 
are enhanced by being interesting, and in the very enjoyment lay the foundations 
of higher enjoyments ; and they can afford to choose their pleasures with growing 
judgment. Of course, different people have different views of enjoying them- 
selves. It is not given to all people to enjoy fine poetry, and the splendid records 
of human fortunes and misfortunes which make history, or the subtleties of 
philosophy, or the fortifying certainties of science, or even the finer branches of 
fiction. But it is worth while for most people totry. The sphere of poetry lies 
very near the domain of music, and those who feed themselves upon it enhance 
their artistic outfit. And even those who cannot find enjoyment in literature can 
sometimes find itin great questions which exercise the public mind. If they 
cannot even do that, it is better to play cricket and football and tennis and 
hockey, and do some of the thousand things which give health to body and mind, 
than to think there is nothing outside their particular business. But, of course, 
I should be happiest when young people can find some of their greatest enjoy- 
ments outside their art in things which build up their finer qualities of nature, of 
which reading is one of the most hopeful.” 


He then called on Mr, Colles, Dr. Daymond and Mr. H, P. Greene 
each to saya few words. It was part of the unofficial character of the 
proceedings that none of these speakers had been given notice beforehand 
that a speech was expected from them. 1 enlarged a little on the oppor- 
tunities for using the College Library which the Room affords; Dr. 
Daymond emphasised the personal character of the Room, welcomed the 
visitors and spoke warmly of the various gifts which have been made to it. 
Mr. Plunket Greene spoke more particularly about the man whom the 
Room commemorates. He had had opportunity of standing close to Sir 
Hubert in three capacities—his public life, his College life, and his home 
life. His relations in all three had made him realise and love the great 
qualities of Sir Hubert’s many-sided character. 


After this all repaired to the Concert Hall fora performance of /oé, 
given by the Choral Class and the College Orchestra, under Sir Hugh 
Allen’s direction, the solo parts being sung by Miss Elsie Williams 
(Shepherd boy), Mr. Tudor Davies (Satan), Mr. Robertson (Job), and 
Mr. Willmore (Narrator). No one of Sir Hubert’s works could have been 
more in keeping with the occasion, since behind the Biblical imagery of the 
Book of Job lies the growth of a human character which belongs to all 
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time. Sir Hubert’s great music is autobiographical. We who knew him t 
find himself in every thought, and we trace him through them all to the 
serenity of the close: “And the Lord blessed the end of Job more than his 


beginning.” Tk: 
+ Ga ConnEs, 
Hon. Sec., Parry Room Committee. 


College Concerts. ; 
Wednesday, October 19 (Chamber Music). j 


ORGAN SOLO— SONG .. House Haunted .. Syanen Northcote 
Prelude and Fugue, it: E minor .. Sack (Student) 
- i (with String Quartet accompaniment) 
Percy W. Wuitiock (Kent Scholar). Sypnky Norrucote 
Accompaniment— 
SONGS .. a. Grace for Light... Hasmdtlton Harty Jessica Gorvon, A.k.c.M. (Scholar). 


{rrram K. A. Buck, 
ANNE WOLFE, A.R.C.M. 
Consranck Marcuant (Bristol Scholar). 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS ..‘ Images" .. Dedussy 
a. Reflets dans l'eau 


&. Nymphes et Sylvains .. 47. Besderg 


Erne. M. Bonner. 


EE 





SONATA for Pianoforte an ee in F minor, é Hommage X Rameau 
p. 120, No.1 .. Brahms . Mouvement 
1. Allegro gracias Ava iste RATCLIFEE, ALR.CM. 
2: See iagise ce oe gD a LOVE-SONGS (Waltzes), aud set, Op. 65, for 
= azioso. 4. Vi ' “our Voices and Pianoforte Duet.. Brahms 
3. Allegretto grazioso. 4. Vivace. (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5) 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 15) 
Exste B, THornton (Scholar). Yaa oat peneinane ron (Scholar), 
‘ RSULA J. GALE. 
Wirtiam R. Crarke (Scholar). Sypnav Nonrhtornl 
Coun KE. ‘T. Asupown, 
ORGAN SOLO— C. THornton Lorrnouse, a.R.C.M. 


Haroup CLayTon. { 
| Accompanist | 
Witiiam J. Mratvarp, 


Prelude and Fugue on the name BACH .. Lise¢ 


Marjorie T. Renton (Exhibitioner). 


Friday, October 28 (Orchestral). 
SONGS .. James Lee's Wife.. ArthurSomervell | SCENE .. Hiawatha's Vision .. Colertige: Taylor 
Epwaro G. Huai, 
SYMPHONY, in Fé flat major, Op, 63... 2. Algar 
CONCERT VARIATIONS on an English Theme, 1, Allegro vivace ¢ nobilmente. 


“Down among the dead men” 2. Larghetto, 3 
for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 71— 3. Ronpo : Presto. 


Murise Marsuace (Exhibitioner). 


C. Vy Stanford 4. Moderato ¢ maestoso. | 
Conductor 
Evetyn Tyson (George Kiallmark Scholar). Aprian C. Bount, 


Thursday, November 3 (Chamber Music). 


QUARTET for Strings, in D major .. Aorodin NONE (ct Je Miarka) ; 
~ a F $ K an Georges 
1. Allegro moderato. 2. Scherzo. } 4 The hill rp hy eS LLL 
u re ; pines were sighing ) A/aurice Jacobson 
3. Notturno. 4. Finale. c. Mamble Semaine Guan, | 
Tuomas J. Jones (Scholar). Saran Fiscuer (Montreal Scholar), | 
Maser J. Le Fever, a.r.c.M. a PIANOFORTE SOLOS ., Goyescas ., Granados 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). a. Plaintes, ou la Maja et le Rossignol 
Kennetu M. Skearinc, AWRGMs 6. Le Fandango 
nace (Cored Harigen Exhibitioner). Eveiyy W. Wits (Assd, Board Exhibitioner), 
7% QUARTET for Strings, in A minor, Op. 51, No. a— 
Brahms 





SONGS... a. Tothe Forest ) 


cc latebelioarmeat Tehathousky | © Allegro non troppo. 2. Andante moderato. 


4; oak Minuetto, moderato ; Allegretto vivace. 
4. FINALE: Allegro non assal. 


Ivy B. Easton. Manin If, Wiisom (Scholar). 
Pierre E. Tas (Exhibitioner). 
VARIATIONS for Violoncello and Pianoforte, ANNE WOLVE, A.RC.M, 
in B minor .. Coleridge-Taylor Guna A. Minne. 
Accompanists— 
Rov C. Peveretr. Hitpa M. Kurrn. 
Hitpa M. Keein. Maurice Jaconson, A.n.c.m, (Scholar), 
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Tuesday, November 15 (Chamber Music). 


SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin, in F major— 


Duordk 
1, Allegro ma non troppo. 2. Poco sostenuto. 
3. Allegro molto. 


Maunicr Jaconson, a.x.c.mM. (Scholar). 
Pinrne E, Tas (Exhibitioner). 


SONGS a. The Unforseen 
4, Love's Philosophy .. 


Many Hawortn. 


ORGAN SOLO... Fantasiain C minor .. 
“Ad nos, ad salutarem undam” 


FE. Norman Greenwoon (Scholar). 


PHANTASY SONATA, in D minor, 
for Clarinet and Pianoforte .. //. Stanley Taylor 
1, Reerr, ; Adagio, 2. Aria ; Andante con moto. 
3. Scherzo, 4. Finatt; Allegro moderato. 
Frepenick J. Tuurston (Scholar). 
H. Sran.ey TAyLor, A.R.C.M. 


FOUR SONGS for Voice and Violin, On. 35— 
Gustav Holst 
Unsuta J. Gann (Lilian Eldée Scholar), 
Kunnurit M, SkKEAPING, A.R.C.M, ine 
(Gowland-Harrison Exhibitioner). 


Cyril Scott 
R. Quilter 


Lisst 


T nesday, December 6 (Orchestral). 


SONG.. Hymn to Aphrodite (Safpho)..G. Bantock 
Mitiicunr H, Russeut. 


CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 5, 
in E flat major, Op. 73... Beethoven 
1, Allegro. 2, Adagio un poco mosso, 
3. Ronno: Allegro. 


L. Einiain PARKKR, ARCOM. 


SCENE .. In quelle trine morbide (J/fanon) ‘ 
Puceint 


Opurra pn Foras (Assd. Board Exhibitioner). 


Thursday, December 8 (Chamber Music). 


QUARTET for Strings, in G minor— 
R. Vaughan Williams 
(Composed, 1908, Revised, 1920) 
1, Allegro moderato, ‘l'ranquillo. 
2. Minuet and ‘Trio, 
3. Romance: Andante sostenuto. 
4. Finauie: Rondo capriccioso. 








Joun PeNnninGron (Scholar). 
Kuwnetiu M. SKEAPING, A.R.C.M. 
(Gowland- Harrison Exhibitioner). 
AntTuoNY V. CoLLins. 
Haroip A, Barus, 


SONATA for Pianoforte, No, 4, in F sharp major— 
Scriasine 
EvrraAL DE JERSEY, A.R.C.M, 


SONGS .. a. The Lover's Curse Old Irisk 
(arranged by Herder? Hughes). 


& The Soldier's wife ..S. Rachmaninov 


Rusy L. M. Suepnern, a.r.cm, 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Variations on an Original Theme.. 7. Haigh 


Donarn B. SPRKINCK, A.R.C.M. 

| ROMANCE from Suite for Viola and Pianoforte— 
B. J. Dale 
| Bernarp Snore, a.n.c.M. (Gowland-Harrison 
| Exhibitioner). 

| S. Ancus Morrison (Scholar). 


FOUK TRIOS for Female Voices, Op. 17.. Brahms 
(with accompaniment of Two Horns and Harp) 


Frepa M. Pettitt. 

Doris N. Mituer. 

Doxotuy M. Kitcuen. 

Doris E. Ownns (Exhibitioner). 


Accompaniment— 


| Vincent S. Burrows (Scholar). 
| Emit H. Borsporr (Scholar). 

Water T, C. Ames. 
| 
| 


Accompanist— 
K. Pearce Hosken (Cape Exhibitioner). 


PAVANE for Vocal Quartet and Orchestra, 


Op. so .. Faure 
KATHARINE HamiLton, 
Murigt Marsnatt (Exhibitioner). 
youn P. Lioyp. 
oun J. ANDREws (Scholar). 


SYMPHONIC SUITE— 
Scheherazade, Op. 35 .. Rimsky-Korsakov 
1 er ¢ macstoso; Allegro non troppo ; 
Tranquillo, 
2. Recit. : Lento; Vivace scherzando : Moderato 
assai; Allegro molto ed animato. 
3. Andantino quasi Allegretto. 
4. Allegro molto; Vivo; Allegro non troppo e 
macstloso. 
Conductor— 
Aprian C, Boutrt. 


SONATA for Viola and Pianotorte, 
in B flat major .. Narding 
2. Allegro. 3. Allegro assai. 
Honor RENDALL, A.R.CM. (Exhibitioner). 
Doris M. THaTchmk, A.R.C.M. 
(Associated Board Exhibitioner). 


1. Poco adagio. 


SONGS— 
a. On the brow of Richmond 
6 Adrift .. a 


Cnraries E. Pricer. 


TRIO for Pianoforte and Strings, 
in B major, Op. 8.. Brakmes 
1. Allegro con moto. 
2. SCHERZO: Allegro molto. 
3. Adagio non troppo. 
4- FINALE: Allegro molto agitato. 


S. AnGus Morrison (Scholar). 
Marie E. Witson (Scholar). 
Gena A. Micne. 
Accompanists— 
K. Pearce Hosken (Cape Exhibitioner). 
C. TuHornton Lorrnouss, a.R.c.M. 


Hill .. Purcell 
+» G. Bantock 


In addition to the above, four INFORMAL CONCERTS were given. The pro- 
gramme contained new songs by ELsi—r THORNTON, HAROLD CLayToNn, PERcy 
Jupp, MiRABEL CoBBoLp, and RACHEL MACANDREW; anda Scherzo and Trio 


for Strings by HAROLD E, MACKINLAY. 
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The R.C.M. Union. 


Mr. Leslie’s Tea-Party. 


The Christmas Term was marked by a most delightful event for the 
Union. This was the Tea-party, generously given by Mr. W. H. Leslie for 
the Society to all present members of the College. It took place on 
Thursday afternoon, November 24th, at 4 o'clock, in the Concert Hall, 
when Mr. Leslie was elected a member of the Union, received his guests, 
and after tea made a most happy speech, urging all Collegians to become 
Union members too. ‘The guests enthusiastically enjoyed his hospitality, 
applauded and cheered him vociferously, and then everyone adjourned to 
the Parry Theatre, where an admirable dramatic performance was carried 
out by members of Mr. Cairns James’s Class, under his direction. 

The programme was a “Triple Bill.” First came Scene V. of Act 1, 
from Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, acted entirely by girls. It really was 
an amazing achievement, a sour de force, for the girls filled all the parts, 
men and women equally well. The same thing is true of the short 
play by Gilbert, ““Comedy and Tragedy,” which came last on the 
programme. 

A stirring performance of the Murder Scene from Shakespeare’s 
Julius Casar (men only) stood between these two, and did space permit 
one would like to mention separately every actor and actress who took part 
in these spirited performances. An amusing little con¢retemps occurred in the 
Murder Scene, but the situation was saved by the presence of mind of 
Mr. Cairns James, Mr. Rees and Mr, Truman. 

The Union owes a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Leslie, and also to 


Mr. Cairns James and his forces, for a splendidly happy afternoon, 


Annual General Meeting. 
The Annual General Meeting of the Union is to be held on Thursday, 
January rgth, at 3.30, followed at 4.15 by tea, and at 5 o’clock Mr. Julian 
Huxley has kindly promised to lecture in the Parry Theatre on his 


“Travels in Spitzbergen.” 
Finance. 


Subjoined is the Revenue Account and Balance Sheet of the Union 


for the.year ending 30th September, 1921. 


Marion M. Scorv, 
Hon. Secretary. 


CO 
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REVENUE ACCOUNT Sor the Year ending 30th September, 1921. 


Assad ee eh 25 AES Dk 
To Members’ Subscriptions— By General Expenditure— 
For 1920-21 ; 
M3at3/-.. 6119 0 Printing and Stationery 67 17 11 
379 at 5/- .. 94:15 0 
———- 156 149 0 
Voluntary Subscriptions— 
M9 at2/- .. 718 0 
Gat 2/6 .. 10 0 0 








Postages,Telegrams.etc. 20 9 10 
Travelling Expenses .. 4 67 


Clerical Assistance ., 27 5s 0 
17 18 0 





Printing & Forwarding 
Magazine .. ae NERY 


Arrears : 
9at3/- .. 217 0 


| 
| 
| 
63ar5/- .. ISS 0 18 12 0 | Incidental oid -- 317 4 
| 
| 

















—— 193 4 0 er GES 

To Entertainment .. ee 4 3 6 By Entertainment .. = 114 010 
R.C.M. Council Grant 200 
Cash Sales of Magazine 676 
Dividends and Interest 10 Moine 
Donations an as 7 4 
264 7 6 
Balance carried to Balance Sheet 819 7 

L348 17 1 SUS 17 1 

cil i 


BALANCE SHEET, 30th September, 1901, 


Basin Gadd 6 oi d, 


To Revenue Account— By Investments at Cost Price— 


Balance 30th Sept.,1921 216 16 3 
Deduct this Year ., BL 9 7 4205 Ss. 34.5% War Stock 1929-47 195 0 0 
———— 135 6 8 
‘To Sundry Creditors— te By Cash in hand (Stamps). va 13 
Subscriptions in Advance 27 15 0 
Overdraft at Bank =... 3119 7 
—— 5914 7 


4195 1 3 | S195 1 3 





We hereby certify that we have examined this Revenue Account and Balance Sheet with the 


Books, Bank Certificate and Vouchers of the R.C.M,. Union, and in our opinion they are correct. Our 
requirements as Auditors have been complied with, 


(Signed) JESSIE CON NAH, Hon. Auditor, 7th Jannary, 1922, 
FREDERICK G. SHINN, Hon. Auditor, 12th November, 1921. 




















ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC UNION LOAN FunND. 
Deis BALANCE SHEET at auih September, 1921, Cr. 
mi er Minti. ec 
LIABILITIES, : ASSETS. 
MSG, Bow BOs ak eee: 
To Loan Fuxp— By Investments at cost price— 
Donations as at 30th 495 1s. 7d. Local Loans 
Sept., 1920... 333 18 10 3% Stock .. + 900 
ve 4104 19s, 2d. Dominion 
Yo Rrvinug Account— of Canada 3} % 
As at 30th Sept., 1920 81 19 Of Registered Stock 100 0 0 
Dividends & Interest 12 14 6 19 00 
Annual Subscriptions 100 By Casu— 





AtL.C.W. & P. Bank : 


Less Expenses— Deposit Account 30 13 











ee 3 4 
Printing 3 ot th epay Current Account 35 18 8 
= i In hands of Hon. Treas. 19 7 

——_ ll 7 

By Loans OutstanpinG 168 19 8 

$426 11 3 44% 11 3 














1 hereby certify that I have examined this Balance Sheet with the Books and Vouchers of the 
R.C.M. Union Loan Fund, and the Bankers’ certificate, and in my opinion it is correct. 


JESSIE CONNAH, 
Ith January, 1922, Hon. Auditor. 
8, Canning Place, W. & 





=) 
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The Royal Collegian Abroad. 
LONDON. 


Mr. PLUNKET GREENE, at his song recital in London, in November, sang 
Schumann's ‘ Dichterliebe,” and songs by Sir Charles Stanford and Mr. Harold 
Samuel among many others. Mr. GEORGE BAKER(twice) and Miss OLGA HaLgy 
have given highly successful recitals, too, recently. 

At the Royal Philharmonic Society's concert, on 11th December, the ballet 
music from Mr. Gustav Hotst's ‘‘ The Perfect Fool” was given its first public 
performance, under Mr. Albert Coates. 

Dr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS made his first appearance as Conductor of the 
Bach Choir at a concert (entirely of music by Bach) at The Central Hall on 
14th December. Mr. Harold Samuel, Dr. Harold Darke and Mr. Clive Carey 
were among the soloists. 

Mr. CLIVE CAREY sang the Don's music ina production of Mozart's ‘* Don 
Giovanni” at The Old Vic., in November. Mr. E. J. DENT's new translation 
was used with remarkable success. 

Two outstanding series of orchestral concerts have been given during the 
last three months of 1921. The EUGENE GOOSSENS series (at the Queen's Hall) 
were mainly devoted to modern and ultra-modern works by (among: others) 
Stravinsky, Malipiero, de Falla, Honneger, Holbrooke, Holst, etc., ete. 
Mr. ARTHUR BuIss‘s ‘‘Mélée Fantasque" was done; and Mr. JOHN IRELAND'S 
new orchestral work, ‘Symphonic Rhapsody” was given its first performance. 

The other conspicuous orchestral concerts were those given (on Sundays) at 
the People’s Palace, Mile-End Road, by the British Symphony Orchestra, under 
Dr. ADRIAN BOULT, at which the conductor himself analysed each work before 
performance. He conducted (among many other works) the ‘ Ballet" from 
Mr. Armstrong Gibbs’ ‘‘ Betrothal" music. Mr. Holst's ‘ Beni-Mora " suite, and 
Mr. Bliss’s ‘‘ Mélée.” 

Mr. THALBEN BALL's Thursday organ recitals at the Temple Church have 
continued uninterruptedly through the Autumn, 

At St. Michael’s Church, Cornhill, in November, a four-days’ Festival of 
Church and Chamber Music was given, under the direction of Dr. HAroLp 
Darke. The Choral works (Bach, Hubert Parry, Charles Wood, R. Vaughan- 
Williams, Herbert Howells, and others—with two by Dr. Darke himself, “As 
the leaves fall" and ‘‘ The Kingdom of Heaven") were sung by a special choir 
of City-workers, known as the ‘St. Michael's Singers.” In this Festiva. 
programme were included organ recitals by Dr. Darke, Dr. Henry Ley, and 
Mr. Sydney Nicholson. There were two performances each day. 

Dr. DaRKE, in addition to organising the St. Michael's Festival gave, on 
successive Thursdays in October and November, a special series of organ 
recitals of Bach’s works. 

Miss BEATRICE HARRISON gave a cello recital, with Mr. York Bowen at the 
piano, on 8th December. 

At the Central Hall, Mr. EDWARD MITCHELL has given several recitals of 
music by Scriabin, more comprehensive than any previously devoted to that 
composer's works in London. 

Mr. HAROLD SAMUEL, in addition to a Bach recital given for the London 
Chamber Concert Society, at the Wigmore Hall, gave (at the same_ hall) 
another, largely devoted to Bach again, but containing works by Beethoven and 
Schubert also. These recitals took place in December. 

At the Promenade Concerts in the Autumn, Mr. ARTHUR BLISS conducted 
the first performance of his ‘‘ Mélée Fantasque” and Mr. O’Connor-Morris 
directed a new Violin Concerto of his own. 
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Sir Hupert Parry's ‘*English Suite” for Strings was given by a small 
orchestra (9 collegians) under Dr. Boult's direction at the St. Cecelia's Day 
Dinner of the Worshipful Company of Musicians, 


Miss Dorotuy Crarke (of Pietermaritz, Natal, and a pupil of Mr. Visetti at 
the R.C.M.) made her debut in London by singing in ‘‘ Elijah” at the recent 
performance given at a Royal Choral Society Concert. 


Mr. ALFRED WALL's Piano Quartet (published by the Carnegie Trustees) 
received its first London performance by the Beatrice Hewitt Quartet, at 
Steinway Hall on 27th October. 


When Sir Henry Hapow lectured recently to the British Association, on 
“The place of Music in a Liberal Education,” the Art received recognition for 
the first time from the famous Society, 


At his piano recital at Wigmore Hall on rst December, Mr. EveLyn Howarp- 
JONES gave most prominence to Mr. John Ireland’s Sonata. 


The PENNINGTON STRING QUARTET (Messrs. Pennington, Skeaping, Shore, 
and Robinson) have been much to the fore. They took part in a Chamber 
Concert at the St. Michael's Church Festival ; played works by Mr. Arnold Bax, 
Mr. York Bowen, Mr. Gordon Jacob, and Mr. Herbert Howells at a B.M.S. 
Concert at Morley Hall on oth December, and fave three works at an Oxford 
Music Club meeting in late November. 


Mr, FRANK BripGE, at the Promenade Concerts, conducted his orchestral 
suite, “The Sea,” The full score is published by the Carnegie Trustees at 
Messrs. Stainer and Bell's, 


The Harmonic Trio produced a new Piano Trio by Mr. E. J. MOERAN at 
their Wigmore Hall Concert in November. 


Working for the L.C.C, as a lecturer on « Appreciation " (forthe past fifteen 
months) Mrs. STANSFELD Prior, in a letter to the Magazine, says, “It has 
always been my ambition to run a series of Chamber Concerts in connection 
with the classes. This (concert with the Grimson Quartet) is our first venture, 
and between 400 and 500 people were present. I went through the programme 
thoroughly with the classes beforehand, besides giving short explana- 
tions and playing over the principal themes on the night itself. The 
L.C.C,. merely allowed us the use of the Hall; the actual responsibility was 
undertaken by the students themselves. They are all adults. . . . The most 
advanced [class] asked me to finish up this term with another Bach evening. 
We had already had two—one on the Fugues, the other on the Chamber Works, 
so they ought to know something about him.” 


Mr. EuGene Goossens, in addition to carrying through his own Orchestral 
Concerts and being the busiest conductor at the season of Grand Opera given 
by the Carl Rosa Company at Covent Garden, conducted the music for the Film 
“Three Musketeers" (music selected and arranged by himself) at the first 
exhibition of the picture at Covent Garden on 14th December. 


Miss KaTuteen McQuitrry Save a first Pianoforte Recital at Eolian Hall 
on October 2sth. 


A first London Song Recital was given by Miss Saran FISCHER, at Wigmore 
Hall, on January trth. 





PROVINCIAL. 
SALISBURY. 


Dr. W. G. Atcock has formed a Choral Society, which, joining forces with 
his Orchestral Society, gave its first performance (‘The Hymn of Praise "Yon 
7th December, in the Cathedral. It was a §reat success, and attracted 4,000 
people. The utmost enthusiasm exists for it, and the Society seems destined to 
become a very considerable force for good in the musical affairs of the district. 
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NEWCASTLE. 

Mr.E.L. BainTon, conducting the Philharmonic Orchestra on 11th December, 
gave (among other works) Dr. Vaughan-William’s ‘‘ Wasps" Overture, Schubert's 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony, and Beethoven's G major Symphony. 

Dr. VAUGHAN-WILLIAMS lectured on ‘ Folk Song,” on roth December. 


WALSALL, 

Mr. W. J. READ was Solo Violinist at the South Staffordshire Festival, in 
October last. It was at the same Festival that a performance was given of 
Dr. W. H. Harris's ‘‘ The Hound of Heaven.” 


MANCHESTER. 

On 7th December, Miss MARJORIE RICHARDSON gave (with Mr. Harry 
Greenwood) a recital ot music for Two Pianos. 

Miss OLGA HALEy was a soloist at the New Mills Subscription Concert on 
3oth November. 


OUNDLE. 

“Handel for all” was a sort of watchword and unique quality in the 
performance of ‘‘The Messiah” at the School (on 11th December) under 
Mr. C, M. SpuRLiING, The whole of the School joined with the chorus proper in 
the singing of certain parts of the work, and the results are reported to have 
been entirely happy. 


MALVERN. 

Mr. F, H. SHERA has brought into being an Orchestral Society, and given a 
first concert with it(1st December). He conducted works by Mozart, Schumann, 
Dr. Vaughan-Williams, Mr. Roger Quilter and Mr. Herbert Howells. 
Mr. SYDNEY SHIMMIN was the soloist in the Schumann Piano Concerto, 


GLOUCESTER. 

Mr. PLUNKET GREENE and Mr. HAROLD SAMUEL gave a joint recital, on 
28th November. 

Dr. HERBERT BREWER has formulated the greater part of the programme of 
music to be performed at the Gloucester Festival which will be held in the first 
week of September, 1922, He himself will write a new short work for it. The 
‘‘Elegiac Variations’’ for Orchestra (in memory of Sir Hubert Parry) of 
Mr. Dunhill will be given their firsthearing. Invitations to write new works have 
been extended to Mr. Eugéne Goossens, Mr. Arthur Bliss and Mr. Herbert 
Howells; there will be three works of Sir Hubert Parry, and Mr, Holst and 
Mr. W. H. Reed are among the others to be represented in the Festival, 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

Mr. HAMILTON Law is able to report a very successful year's work for 
1920 - 21, at the Bournemouth Conservatoire of Music, of which he has been 
Principal since 1917. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. J. L. MOWINCKEL (of whose conducting in Berlin there was a notice in 
the last MAGAZINE) describes, in a Jetter to the Editor, some of his more recent 
activities in his own native Norway. He records his engagement as conductor 
of two orchestral concerts in Bergen during the Autumn. At Gdtelberg, at 
another of his concerts, the programme was entirely Norwegian, and all drawn 
from the ‘* Younger” composers. In addition, be directed five concerts in 
Christiania. He particularly mentions the favourable criticism accorded to a 
““Symphonic Fantasy” by the Harald Saeverud, whom he described as ‘‘an 
extraordinarily gifted young Norwegian composer."’ Mr. Mowinckel himself 
has scored a considerable success. Particularly interesting is it to us that he 
performed Parry's ‘‘ English Suite for Strings.” The Norwegian critics were 
impressed, it seems, and expressed a hope that other works by British composers 
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(of the ‘‘ younger" school particularly) would follow. | Mr. Mowinckel adds, in 
his letter, ‘‘ Unfortunately, I cannot immediately continue my work for English 
music here in Norway, as I am going very soon to study in France ; but by 
Autumn 1922 I hope to havea conductorship in either Kristiania or Bergen, and 
then I shall look forward to doing more English music, especially of the modern 
kind.” 


There is a long and interesting letter to hand from Mr. EDWarD BEHR, now 
of Bombay (India). After contrasting the Royal College as he knew it with its 
probable present state, he writes: ‘ We had one fine touch of the old place and 
days, in April last. Herbert Fryer turned up here, on his way home from 
Australia, and we had such a jolly time together fora few short and happy hours, 
and wished he could have stayed long enough to enable us to arrange a few 
concerts for him here. It was so good to have him here and introduce him, and 
he gave a splendid recital in my studio for as many of my pupils as I was able to 
gel together. The audience had to be summoned by ‘phone! TI don’t think any 
of those who heard him that night will ever forget it.” Mr. Behr describing the 
difficulties of music-making out there, writes : ‘At present I am struggling hard 
lo raise a Symphony Orchestra and a Choral Class, but the difficulties are 
enormous. However, we must go on Irying, in the hope that those who come 
after may benefit by it and have the pleasure of what we try to get—good music. 
It must surely come one day, if only the world will get sane again.” 


News of a Collegian in another part of the world comes through a letter sent 
from Valparaiso by Mrs. Erurt RoBERTSON (who was Miss Ethel Sutherland). 
She is at the Mackay School, there, [| have always been busy here in the 
school,” she writes, doing my utmost for the cause, We have a 20 minutes 
gramophone concert, every Saturday . . . I print and type the programmes 
myself, We use each concert twice running . . . We have also a School 
Orchestra, in which all strings save double-bass are represented, and flutes and 
percussion ; and a drum-and-fife band. I am responsible for these. Besides 
these I have a “ grown-up” orchestral meeting of about 14 devoted musicians. 
This year we have done Parry's ‘‘Lady Radnor’s Suite,” two of Coleridge- 
Taylor's ‘‘ Novelletten,” the ‘ Unfinished ” Symphony, etc.” Mrs. Robertson 
complains (as all Collegians in far-away places do) of the great difficulty of 
gelling an adequate supply of British works. Of the R.C.M. she writes : “I 
have been very much interested in all your novelties at College. You seem to be 
going ahead tremendously with all these splendid new things that have been 
found good, What a lucky place the College is to have had the beloved Sir 
Hubert Parry as Director for so long, and now Sir Hugh Allen, about whom I 
have read so much, and who might have been chosen by Sir Hubert himself to 
go on with the work in the place he loved so much and was so proud of.” 


Mr. ARTHUR HEDGEs, for long a Flute Scholar at the R.C.M. is now at 
work in South Africa. He has been elected to a place in the Cape Town 
Orchestra, in which he will find not only fine fellow-musicians but a few who 
were once fellow students of his at the College. 


Professor Kirby, who occupies the Chair of Music at the University of 
Johannesburg, and was for long a student at the R.C.M. is now in England. 


Mr. ARTHUR BENJAMIN, an old R.C.M. Scholar, who for the past three years 
has been a member of ‘the Teaching Staff” of the State Conservatorium of 
Music in Sydney, and, besides giving many piano-recitals, has done great work 
for the cause of British Music, is leaving Australia for England, where he will 
arrive in February, 


Mr, Sypney SHIMMIN has been appointed Piano Master at the Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College, in succession to Mr. T. P. Fielden. 
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Dr. ADRIAN BOULT was in Prague recently, and there, on January sth, he 
conducted a Czech Philharmonic Orchestral Concert. He directed performances 
of the late George Butterworth’s Two Idylls, Mr. Bliss’s ‘‘ Mélée fantasque” and 
Sir Edward Elgar's Second Symphony. At the same Concert, the ENGLISH 
SINGERS created enormous enthusiasm by their singing of Madrigals by Byrd, 
Weelkes, Gibbons, Bateson, Farmer, and Dr. Vaughan- Williams, and three Folk- 
Song Arrangements by the last-named. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Two corrections have to be made in the List of Awards in Elocution, as 
printed in the last issue of the MAGAZINE : as follows— 

RALPH TRUMAN bracketed first with Miss Fay Yeatman. Not “commended” 
as stated. 

The Cairns James Dramatic Prize was awarded to MARTYN GREEN (not to 
JAMES E. GREEN). 


A FRENCH DECORATION FOR A ROYAL COLLEGIAN. 


In the final list of French War Decorations occurs the name of Miss GLADYS 
SLADE, on whom has been bestowed the Medal of the grd Class of the 
‘*Reconnaisance Frangaise."” In the list itself, she is referred to as ‘A British 
Subject, Associate of the Royal College of Music, London, Nurse at the American 
Hospital of Neuilly-sur-Seine, from the beginning of 1915, until it was closed in 
1919, She was always noted for her skill, diligence, and strict observance of 
rules.” 

Royal Collegians will cordially congratulate Miss Slade on this honour. 


KNIGHTHOOD FOR MR. LANDON RONALD. 


At the opening address to Students this Term, the Director referred to 
the honour of Knighthood conferred on the distinguished Principal of the 
Guildhall School of Music, and to the particular pleasure this gave to the 
great number of Royal Collegians. Sir Landon Ronald is an ex-Student 
of the College, which he entered in 1887, and remained in until 1891. 
His name is down in the records as the winner of a Council Ixhibition in 
1889, and again in 1890. He studied Piano under Mr. Franklin Taylor, 
Violin under Mr. Holmes, and “ paper-work”’ under Dr. Gladstone ; and 
was, we believe, a pupil of Sir Hubert Parry. Present day Collegians 
know him chiefly through his extraordinary ability in Conducting, ‘They 
will, as the Director said in his speech, offer him their most hearty 
congratulations on the honour now conferred upon him by the King. 


BIRTH. 
CLAPPERTON. —On October 18th, 1921, to Mr. and Mrs, Walter Clapperton, a son | 
(Walter). | 
MARRIAGE. | 


GrREEN—HartT.—At Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, on October roth, 1921, Miss 
Marguerite Louise Hart (of Luton) to Mr. William Harry Topliss Green, M.C, 
Mr. James E. Green (the bridegroom's brother) was “best man,”’ and Mr. 
Harry Stubbs was at the organ. 
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Realism in Music. 


To speak of Realism in any Art is, in point of actual fact, to utter a 
paradox, as the two are radically opposed to one another ; and most of all 
is this true in the case of music, which is pre-eminently suited to the 
treatment of abstract ideas, but which only depicts concrete objects 
inaccurately and with difficulty. In all other arts the media employed 
deal with the latter to a greater or lesser extent in order to make their 
appeal to the imagination, but music, being unaffected by these limitations, 
is thereby enabled to fulfil its function as pure art with infinitely greater 
freedom, 

This function, which would seem to be one of the principal distinctions 
between Art and Realism, is the stimulation of the imagination in any 
desired direction by the careful selection and skilful suggestion of ideas in 
such a way that they shall produce the maximum of activity in the mind 
and emotions of those who receive them. Realism, on the other hand, 
seeks to present a series of bald facts in a manner that shall demand the 
minimum of mental and emotional effort for their apprehension. 
Nevertheless, during the last 80 years Realism has made a definite place 
for itself with the development of programme music, the symphonic poem 
and the music drama. It, therefore, only remains for us to try to define 
some general limits within which Realism may be regarded as an effective 
means of expression. 

Richard Strauss is, perhaps, one of the greatest realists of recent 
times, and his works disclose the most amazing medley of realistic effects ; 
good, bad and indifferent. Incidentally, it must always be borne in mind 
in connection with Strauss’s music, that he suffers from the usual German 
inability to understand the meaning of wit, and his attempts at humour 
often fail to get beyond the level of crude buffoonery. Some of his most 
successful bits of apt description are to be found among those character 
themes, which contain a grotesque element, such as Sancho Panza, and 
Till Eulenspiegel ; in fact, throughout the latter work he seems to get 
nearer to genuine humour than anywhere else. Other themes of a more 
Serious nature often fail to convince, as in the case of the hero in 
Heldenleben, where heroic dignity is aimed at and pompous vulgarity 
achieved. Going a step lower, we come to his imitative descriptions, of 
which Don Quixote’s sheep and Sancho’s snores are typical. In these he 
touches the rock-bottom humorous level of “Simplissimus” and “ Flie- 
gende Blatter,” but he surely sinks yet lower artistically when he starts 
quoting himself—that last hope of the destitute—in Heldenleben. 

It would be hard to find a more complete contrast to this heavy, 
indigestible and unimaginative face than some of Ravel’s programme 
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music. Here there is realism in abundance, but the idiom is that of the 
“salon” instead of the ‘‘bierhalle.” Even the grotesqueness of the Beast 
in ‘‘Ma Mére Oye” is qualified by a subtle pathos which is delightful. 
However realistic he may be, Ravel always clothes his utterances with 
a delicate wit, which renders them a hundredfold more telling than the 
bovine antics of the German. \hether it be the cry of the peacock in 
“Le Paon,” the querulous wails of ‘Le Petit Poucet,” or the ghostly 
horror of ‘‘ Le Gibet,” they are all necessary and inevitable elements in 
the structural scheme of the music. Above all, there is never any 
interpolation of irrelevant and uncouth noises for the mere purpose of 
“getting a laugh.” We have, therefore, in this pair, two typical and 
strongly opposed forms of realistic expression, Much more might be said 
if space permitted, but it must suffice to mention what is surely the lowest 
form of realism: the quotation of tunes with strong associations, not for 
their musical merits or for the purpose of subsequent development, but 
simply as notice-boards, presumably for the benefit of those who have not 
the wits to grasp anything less obvious. Such a method suggests 
incompetence on the part of the composer and is an insult to the 
intelligence of any audience. 


No discussion on Realism would be complete to-day without mention 
of ‘‘Petrouchka,” which is, perhaps, the cleverest piece of realistic music 
that has yet been produced, and with a reason. Stravinsky has approached 
his task from a direction which hus been little, if at all, used, Instead of 
writing a musical commentary upon the stage action in the Wagnerian style, 
or a symphonic work, upon which the mimed play should subsequently be 
hung like a hat upon a peg, he has evolved the music step by step with 
the action in the form of an exact audible counterpart of the visible 
spectacle upon the stage. ‘hat this counterpart shall be convincing, it is 
necessary that the music shall be a faithful and immediately-recognisable 
reproduction of what is seen. The degree of realistic perfection in the 
music must therefore be the measure of the success attained by the 
composer. But the realism of Stravinsky is a very different thing from 
much that passes under that name, though it may be regarded as the 
latest stage of development from the more rudimentary forms. Entirely 
alien from the gross jibes of Strauss, it has something in common with the 
keen humour of Ravel, but the architectonic treatment is discarded, and 
there is a national flavour in the humour which is more pungent than that 
of the Frenchman, It is, in fact, this humour, combined with a profound 
and sympathetic insight into the psychology, not only of the individual 
characters, but of the crowd in all its many phases, that is the chief factor 
in the extraordinarily successful reconciliation of Realism with Art, that 
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Stravinsky has managed to effect in this work. He has thereby opened up 
a new vista of realistic possibilities which may be of the first importance 
to the future development of music ; although his own subsequent 
tendencies appear to be rather in the direction of a reversion to abstract 


forms. 
C. M. Smirx-DopswortTu. 


Resignation of Dr. Emily Daymond from 
Teaching Staff. 


The end of the Christmas Term brought news which not only spreads 
regret in the immediate circle of present Collegians, but carries it far 
beyond to the numbers of ex-Collegians scattered all over the world, who 
link memories across the years. Dr. Emily Daymond has retired from the 
post on the Teaching Staff of the College which she has filled with 
such fine ability ever since 1903. The loss is a heavy one; her 
friends and pupils are very sad about it. Happily, the circumstances 
are not quite all sad, for though Dr. Daymond is leaving the Teaching 
Staff on account of other important work outside College (to which she 
intends devoting herself), she will still keep in close touch with the old 
place and those special voluntary activities, which she did so much to 
initiate and to carry on. She remains as Hon. Treasurer of the Parry 
Room Fund, as Hon. Secretary and Treasurer of the R.C.M. Union Loan 
Tund, as Hon. Secretary of the R.C.M. Magazine, and also as a member of 
the Union Committee. During the many years in which she taught at College 
she won the admiration and affection of countless pupils, and expended 
herself and her great gifts untiringly in their service. Asa friend, and as 
the devoted helper of all public-spirited enterprises and useful social work 
in the student life of the place, she piled up a perfectly wonderful record 
of disinterested and generous work. The Magazine owes a special debt to 
her, since she was its first Hon. Secretary, and though she only resumed 
this office last year after a long interval, she has served continuously upon 
its Committee throughout the whole time. The Magazine is not alone 
in its indebtedness—to record her many acts of kindness and helpfulness 
would be to filla Library! Affection and good wishes go with her into 
her new sphere, gratitude for so many years of her friendship, and hope 
that the old links may remain unbroken. 
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Reviews. 


A HANDBOOK ON THE TECHNIQUE OF CONDUCTING, BY ADRIAN C. BOULT. 
(To be had at Messrs. Goodwin and Tabb.) 


A conductor, more than any other artist, is born, not made, and although 
Dr. Boult in his preface to this work deprecates any idea that his object is to 
create a school of virtuoso conductors, he nevertheless bids fair to do so if it is 
at all possible. There are surely a greater number of vital things crammed here 
into 23 pages than there ever have been before in any other pamphlet on any 
subject. Almost every line contains some important point which the conscientious 
student must needs assimilate betore he can explore further afield, and every 
point consistently helps in working out the central scheme that the object of 
technique is the achievement of the desired end by the greatest simplicity of 
economy of means. ‘This is no doubt a profound truth, and Dr, Boult, from the 
results of bis own large and varied experience and the observing and careful 
noting down of the experiences and methods of other conductors great and small, 
has developed this theory of technique to its utmost limit. 


Unfortunately, as in all arts, the perfection of technique is only half a battle 
won, and it is a pity that the author has limited himself to writing only of this 
particular branch of the art, and has left the other and perhaps more important 
half untouched. It is, of course, impossible to teach anyone how to acquire 
personality, musicianship, or any other such-like vague assets of the would-be 
conductor, but one could write cogently and briefly about them, stressing their 
immense importance to the student, and inculcating in him a desire to possess 
them. Many will hold that these qualities can be acquired, and that the pupil 
once having begun to think seriously about such things and to study his models 
will find that in some mysterious fashion, perhaps by unconscious imitation, some 
of these subtle ‘‘assets" will be added unto him. We know what an inspiring 
thing it is, for instance, to watch some great conductor like Nikisch, and to a 
student of the art the realisation of the tremendous power exerted by such a 
personality would stimulate the beginnings of one of his own, Now Dr. Boult, 
more, I should imagine, than anyone else living, has sat, like Paul at the feet of 
Gamaliel, drinking in all that the world's greatest conductors have to teach us, 
and he might easily impart many more of these elusive secrets than he does, 
without seriously departing from the purpose of his book ; for surely ‘* technique M4 
is an elastic term and might easily be stretched to cover more than the fairly 
elementary art of beating time. Even anecdotes bearing on these subjects 
(and there are many that I myself have heard Dr. Boult tell at his conductors’ 
classes) would have a certain psychological effect on his readers and, as for 
musicianship, examples and comparisons of known renderings of classical works 
would bring home the importance of this quality in which so many of our 
conductors fail. We know, of course, that it is largely a matter of opinion 
whether a performance of any piece is musicianly or not, but there are certain 
basic, directional lines which can easily be drawn to mark at any rate the 
difference between bad and good fas/e. These things are of such paramount 
importance to conductors, that to have spoken more of them would hardly have 
been out of place. Itis not, of course, to be imagined that Dr. Boult has forgotten 
that such things exist, and he touches the fringes of the subjects in some 
excellent chapters on Rehearsal, Performance, Accompaniments and, best of all, 
Preparing a Score. Also one feels that he has them in mind when he says in the 
section headed General Points— 

‘When actually conducting, never think of technique ; it is too late by that 
time. It is your job to impress what you want on the orchestra and choir 
somehow. How you do it is a matter for consideration afterwards, or 
better still, beforehand.” 





| 
| 
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It is merely that kis caution in keeping well within the title and preserving 
the conciseness of the book has perhaps been over emphasised. 

Let us hope that at some not too distant future date we shall see a really 
comprehensive study of the Art of Conducting from Dr. Boult’s pen, and that in 
this new work (which in the preface to the Handbook is half promised us) there 
will not be such need for “ telegraphic” lan guage ; for, to appeal to students 
other than the author's own pupils, I can ima gine that the style of this pamphlet, 
without his personal Wednesday morning R.C.M. class guidance and explanation, 
will lack lucidity to the uninitiate. This is said without wishing in any way to 
disparage the intelligence of the average ‘ organist or schoolmaster " for whom 
the present book is intended. 

L.H.H. 


THe PLANETS. Suite for Orchestra, by Gustav Ho st. 
(Full Score, £3 3s. od. Messrs. Goodwin and Tabb, Limited). 


Two years ago I ventured to say in ‘* Music and Letters” that it would be 
scarcely believed that two such remarkable works as “Beni Mora” and ‘The 
Planets” should not have found a publisher. In my heart of hearts I thought just 
the opposite, and considered it unbelievable that, in England, two such great and 
original works should find a publisher. Well, the unbelievable has happened, 
and both these works are now in print through the enterprise and long-sightedness 
of Messrs. Goodwin and Tabb. That this firm had nothing else than the artistic 
honour of their house in view when they published these works I firmly believe, 
but [ also believe that in this case artistic conscience will be a sound proposition, 
and that Messrs. Goodwin and Tabb's reward will be on Earth, as well as in 
Heaven, 

Holst is one of the few composers who have really woken up to find himself 
famous. A few years ago he was comparatively unknown. When part of ‘‘The 
Planets" was performed at Queen's Hall two years ago it was dismissed by 
most of the critics with a few patronising words, and their energies were 
exercised on the pros and cons of a rather amateurish composition by a 
distinguished pianist. Now these very same critics (and in reference to the same 
work) are castigating the public for having ignored Holst so long. 

But Holst cannot be ignored. You either love his music or you hate it. For 
myself, [ love every note that Holst has written, with one or two small 
exceptions, and these exceptions I cordially dislike. Why can there be no 
middle course with his music ? It is because the composer brooks no middle 
course himself—he is always definite, whole-hearted, inevitable, and straight- 
forward, Choral singers tell me that though they find his passages difficult at first, 
when they have once mastered them they never forgetthem. Holst’s harmonies 
never sound “ wrong.” Though he can juggle with discords in a way which makes 
the attempts of Stravinsky or Schénberg sound like dilettante bungling, yet 
these discords never cause newspaper discussions, because the discords fall 
invariably into their right place in the scheme, and so the newspapers can find 
nothing to discuss. ‘The Planets” ought once and for all to dispose of the 
hoary old fallacy that modern music has no tune. Some people say that the big 
tune in “Jupiter” does not fit its context. I think that if any of us had thought 
of a tune like that—well one is forcibly reminded of Berlioz and the C minor 
Symphony. 

T hope the score of ‘‘The Planets” will be available for students of orches- 
tration—let them begin by counting up the silent bars. 

There is only one thing I do not care for about ‘The Planets,” and that is 
the title page—it has a remote suspicion of ‘‘ Fanfare” about it. This is not fair 
on the composer. 

R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
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Two SonGs: ‘‘ White in the Moon the Long Road lies” (low voice). 
“Far in a Western Brookland” (medium voice). 
By Henry G. Ley. 


These two songs (published by Messrs. Stainer and Bell, at 2s. each) are fit 
successors to those Albums of Songs—tour in number, and issued by Acott and 
Co., Oxford—which attracted so much attention, and won the approval of most 
competent musicians for Dr. Henry Ley as a song writer. It is some time since 
any new song of his was issued ; it is, in all respects, a good thing to have 
these two. Again has ‘‘A Shropshire Lad” attracted a composer. Dr. Ley, 
whose choice never rests on other than the best lyrics, has set two of the finest 
of Mr. A. E. Houseman’s poems, In these settings reticence of expression is 
remarkable (and let the student note it well) ; but imaginative treatment is by no 
means starved by economy in notes. Where both are fine, it shall not be said 
here which is the better song. On that point there will be much good-tempered 
discussion. We can afford to recommend both to all singers of good songs. 


Tupor CuurcH Music, (Published by the Oxford University Press). 


In the form of an octavo edition, and each separately issued at a costof never 
more than a shilling, there are ten or eleven works now published-—by Byrd, 
Taverner, Tallis, Peter Phillips, Weelkes, Tomkins and Orlando Gibbons—first- 
fruits of what well may be the most notable musical publication this country has 
ever known. Dr. Terry and his fellow-members of the Editorial Committee, by 
whose labours the great mass of material for the Library Edition of Tudor 
Church Music has been collated and scored, have issued these as typical works 
of their respective Composers, so presented and priced as to be immediately 
useful to Choirs, Choral Societies and Competitive Festivals, They belong, in 
their present guise, to the ‘‘Popular"’ Edition. [The Committee's chief work 
will be a ten-volume Library Edition.] They are provided with expression 
marks, and where Latin was originally employed it appears with an English 
translation in addition. 

By bearing the cost of this immensly important publication, the Carnegie 
Trustees have performed an outstanding service to all musicians. It will give 
the whole musical community the pleasant sensation of having made a gigantic 
discovery ; and indeed, ‘‘discovery" is almost the right word to apply to the 
results of the Tudor Music Committee's work. Sir Henry Hadow frankly uses 
the word. He refers to ‘the most important music discovery ever made—far 
more important than Grove’s discovery of the Schubert MSS, at Vienna, If you 
could imagine that the Elizabethan drama had been lost and now re-discovered, 
it would not be an extravagant parallel.” Further acquaintance with these 
extremely beautiful works will assure everybody of a truth which has long 
since dawned on the few who had convincing knowledge of it—that in all 
musical history no completer mastery belonged to any set of composers than to 
those Englishmen who lived and worked in and about the reign of Elizabeth. 


R.C.M. Sports Club. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1921. 


A half-season of more than average success and considerably increased 
enthusiasm (with the exception of the Netball Club whose Secretary laments a 
dearth of players) can be reported. 

Sports Club Dance. 

A Dance held at the Imperial College of Science Union, on November 12th, 
in aid of the funds of the Club, was a pronounced social and financial success. 
Great economies in expenses, made possible by the services of a Students’ 
orchestra (under the direction of Mr. F. Thurston) and the free loan of the hall 
by Mr. Page of the I.C.S. resulted in a welcome addition tothe Club's exchequer. 
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Farjeon Cup. 


The generous and sporting offer of a Cup for competition between the 
Sports Clubs of the R.A.M. and the R.C.M. has been made by Mr. H. Farjeon 
of the Royal Academy. This “ Farjeon Cup” will be held for one year by the 
Institution winning two sports out of Hockey, Football and Cricket, the best out 
of three matches to decide in each. To be won outright, the Cup must be held 
for three successive years. 


Associated Board Cup. 


The authorities of the two institutions have not only looked kindly on this 
incentive to the respective Sports Clubs, but at the instigation of our President, 
have also offered a trophy for competition in perpetuum. Kindly presented by 
Sir Hugh Allen, Sir Alexander Mackenzie and Mr. Ernest Matthews, it will be 
called the *‘ Associated Board Cup.” The last match only in each sport will 
count in this competition, in which it is hoped to include swimming and tennis. 


R.A.M. Sports Club Social Evening. 


The Social evening arranged by the R.A.M. Sports Club to follow the second 
meeting at football, in spite of the scratching of the match through bad weather, 
was held, and some fifty collegians journeyed to Marylebone in the chars-a-bancs 
originally chartered to convey the team and supporters in the afternoon. After 
an excellent tea, a thoroughly enjoyable, yet informal evening was spent in 
dancing and listening to a varied programme of music in the Duke's Hall. The 
Academy set a very high standard in the first of those meetings which itis hoped 
are destined to become a regular feature in the lives of the two “musical 
'varsities.” In attending Sir Alexander and Sir Hugh once more showed their 
practical sympathy with the object of the Sports Clubs. 

The gratitude of the Club is due to Mr. J, Green, who has this term retired 
from the post of Hon. Secretary, for his pioneer work on behalf of the Sports 
Club. 

ARTHUR G. REES, Hon. Sec. 


Hockey Club. 


The new season started very hopefully with about fifteen fresh members and 
seven of last year's team. We also had a new and better ground at Battersea. 

One misfortune must be recorded—the loss of E. Hess early in the season 
owing to a blow on the hand. Her steady reliable play as back was very much 
missed. 

On October 22nd we drew with Bedford College 2nd XI. ; on October 29th 
we beat the Froebel Institute by 7 goals to 5; and on November 26th the 
R.A.M. 9-1. In this match R. Hemingway played brilliantly and gained her 
colours. J. Bruce got colours also in this match. She is an excellent full-back, 
although this is her first season in the defence. 

The whole team has improved tremendously. This applies especially to the 
defences, who use their heads more than last season, and give more opportunities 
to their forwards. B. Osborne deserves special mention for her play throughout 
the term. 

The Club has been keen and enthusiastic and the standard of play is 
improving steadily. R. Hemingway has been an excellent Vice-Captain and 
leader of the attack. M. Buck has done splendid work as Secretary. The 
gratitude of the whole Club is due to Mr. D. K. Falkner for his help and advice 
and for his unfailing regularity as umpire for our matches. 


Jessica M. Gorpon, Café. 
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Football. 


The football season opened under promising conditions with a full fixture 
card : unfortunately several matches had to be scratched, but eight were played, 
of which two were won, five lost and one drawn. We scored 21 goals to our 
Opponents’ 33. 

In the first Academy match for the Farjeon Cup, the team played really 
good football, Bridger, Thurston and McKenner, in particular displaying a fine 
control of the ball. It is believed that the victory of 8 goals to 1 was in no small 
measure due to the splendid support beside the touch-line ! 

The Academy are to be congratulated on the great improvement shown in 
the return match, played in Hyde Park on December gth, in which we were 
defeated by 4 goals to 2. Our forwards did not take all the chances in front of 
goal that were offered, whereas the Academy were very sharp on the ball and 
missed few chances of scoring. 

In our Hockey fixture with the R.C.M. Hockey Club, we had to admit 
defeat by the odd goal in five, most of the team confessing afterwards that they 
were unable to find their ‘‘second winds" owing to the fast pace throughout the 
game that the ladies set. 

The stability of the side this term has been maintained owing to the 
consistency of the half-back line in which Rees and McKenna have always been 
Eard workers. Itis hoped that prospective new members will not hesitate to 
give in their names at once. They are assured of a hearty welcome. 


RESULTS. 
Oct. 12 Royal College of Art - + Lost 3—9 
» 27 Royal Academy of Music - Won 8—o 
Nov. 5 Sir Walter St. John's School - Won 3—2 
», 12 Stamford Hill Y.M.C.A. - - Draw 2—2 
»» 23 Royal College of Art - - Lost 1—2 
Dec. 3 R.C.M. Hockey Club - - Lost 2—3 
(Hockey fixture) 
»» 7 Westminster College - - Lost o—11 
» 9 Royal Academy of Music - Lost 2—4 


D. Krith FALKNER, Caplain. 


Netball. 


We have had some good games this term, but unfortunately we have not 
been able to play any matches as the number of players has varied considerably. 

We hope to play several matches next term, and those who put their names 
down to join the club and have not been able to turn out, and any new members, 
will be cordially welcomed. 

Come and spend a “‘ pleasant Saturday morning" at ‘' Rassell’s," 80, Earl's 
Court Road. The Hon. Secretary, Miss W. Turner, will be glad to give any 


further information. ‘ 
H. Watson, Captain. 
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The Term’s Awards. 


During the Christmas Term (1921) the following awards were made: 





Council Exhibitions (450)— 


Garrard, Edna M. (Piano) 7 
Morrison, Lillie W. (Violin) A9 
Parker, L. Eileen (Piano) 48 
Spink, Joan (Piano} 410 
Taylor, Henry S. (Composition) £10 
Townend, Nora B. (Piano) 46 


Edmund Grove Exhibition (420)— 
Corry-Smith, Gwynedd M. (£10) 
Young, Helen T. (£10) 

London Musical Society's Prize (43 3s.)— 
Gale, U. Janet 


List of Dates, 1929. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


Last day for receiving application forms ... Wed. 26th April. 
Preliminary Local Examinations .,. Wednesday, 31st May. 
Final Examination at College... +. about r5th June. 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION, 
Last day for receiving application forms ...Wed., 22nd Feb. 
Examination begins cnn Ls Monday, roth April. 


EASTER TERM. 
Half Term begins .... Monday 500 2oth Feb. 
Term ends ies . Saturday is tst April 


MIDSUMMER TERM. 


Entrance Examination Thursday... 27th April 
Term begins ... ... Monday ae Ist May 
Half Term begins =... Monday eee 12th June 
Term ends ee -. Saturday we 22nd July 


CHRISTMAS TERM. 





Entrance Examination Thursday... 14th Sept. 
Term begins... -. Monday <a (8th Sept. 
Half Term begins ..» Monday tes 30th Oct. 
Term ends ses anv) POACULOAY aires oth Dec. 





